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Summer 
Treasures 


in The RALLY 





TH JULY RALLY is bringing you 

a delightful story by Josephine Das- 
kam Bacon “A Taste of Bohemia”— and 
a whole page of new Girl Scout Songs, 
to be sung to tunes we all know. 


Besides these features there are the usual 
sood things in the departments— Troop 
News, Bright Pictures, Scout Contribu- 
tions, etc.—just the sort of entertainment 
to beguile warm weather away. 


$1.00 for One Year— 
Sample Copy, 12 cents 


















































A Mystery Story In Two Parts 





THE SPIRIT OF THE MOUNTAIN 
By Florence Partello Stuart 


WHAT HAPPENED IN PART I. 


Walker Platt and his cousin Joe 
didn’t want to go West. They 
wanted to go to the Philippines, 
where “things happened,” and were 
fearfully disappointed when Walk- 
er’s father, an army man, got ap- 
pointed to a Post in Arizona. Ac- 
cording to Walker’s notion the West 
was a dull place, full of sand and 
cactus. 

But it didn’t take long for the 
boys to find out how mistaken they 
The Post had charge. of 
a band of ‘restless Indians—just 
waiting to make trouble under the 
leadership of their old Chief, Gero- 
nimo. There was, too, the mysteri- 
ous fire, which appeared at intervals 
on the mountain top, and which the 
Indians believed to be the torch of 
a spirit maiden who lost her lover 
there. 

The fire always meant trouble. 
Shortly after the boys arrived it ap- 
peared, wierdly waving in the night 
oe 


were. 


“Volunteers were called for, to 
investigate the light. Two soldiers 
started up, but they were overtaken 
by an electrical storm and driven 
hack. One horse was struck by 
lightning, and they brought back 
tales of demons, of ghosts, of ‘devil 
fire’ that chased them, and of a smell 
that nauseated and almost suffocated 
them. They had all but been killed 
by falling timber and they declared 
that they were through with Mt. 
Apache forever.” 

“Joe,” said Walker, “I want to 
know who lights that fire! Are you 
afraid?” 

Then with heads together the two 
talked breathlessly for an hour. 








INSTALMENT II. 


Cuapter III. 


we FE can get back be- 
fore we are missed, 
Joe, so let’s just 


ride over to the 
foot of the mountain this afternoon 
and take a look. We will be able 
to get a glimpse of the Sun Dancers’ 
camp, too, and gee, I am keen to see 
the savages in their war paint!” So 
they eluded watchful sentries and 
galloped away in the direction of the 
mountain, not knowing that the Col- 
onel had issued an order forbidding 


They almost shrieked aloud ..... 


anyone to go out of the limits of the 
garrison until after the Sun Dance 
next day. 

“T say, Walker, that stream looks 
mighty deep today,” said Joe as they 
paused on the bank of Apache Creek. 

“Oh, it’s alright. We have been 
across here a dozen times. The wa- 
ter is a little higher than usual, but 
the ponies can make it.” 

“I’m not so sure of that. 
at Greaser pick up his ears.” 

“The Indians have been crossing 
here today. Look at their tracks. 
Come on!” 

The ponies reared and protested, 
but the boys were obdurate, and in 
they plunged. If they had only 


Look 





what confronted them was a ghost! 


heeded the wise little animals a near 
tragedy might have been averted 
and the Garrison would have been 
spared a scare, but then... . the 
boys would never have known what 
they were so soon to discover about 
the mystery of the mountain. Walk- 
er was more scared than he cared to 
admit when he felt the powerful tor- 
rent sweep his pony off its feet, but 
they landed without mishap after a 
bad fifteen minute swim, about five 
hundred vards down stream. 

“That some ride,” gasped 
Joe, beat the water off his 
pony’s neck with his sombrero. They 
dismounted to let the animals blow. 


was 
as he 


(Continued on page 7) 
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HURRAH! 


Eight Hundred and Fifty Summer 
Subscribers to Tue Ratty. 


Last month, you remember, we 
made a Very Special Offer—three 
issues of Tue Ratty for a quarter! 
This Offer was made through the 
magazine and through letters to 
scouts, as well. Because we felt 
sure that every Girl Scout would like 
to get acquainted with her own maga- 
zine, we made it possible for each 
and every one of you to have a whole 
summer of Ratty entertainment for 
a mere twenty-five cents. 


And did you like the idea? 


We think you did, for just as soon 
as the offer was made public quar- 
ters began to come in—more of them 
every day, until, at the time the June 
Ratiy went to press there were eight 
hundred and fifty Girl Scouts who 
had entered their names for the 
June, July and August copies of the 
magazine. 

Welcome to you, Summer Sub- 
scribers! We are going to do our 
best to make every number so worth 
while that you will wonder how you 
ever got along without THe Ratty 
before. 
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The finest thing about the response 
was that it came from everywhere. 
Out of the forty-seven states where 
there are scouts, subscriptions were 


received from thirty-three, besides 
one from Canada and one from 
France! States from which more 


than forty 
ceived are 


subscriptions were re- 
as follows: 


LEADING STATES. 


Massachusetts 144 
New York 136 
Pennsylvania 127 
Ohio 107 
New Jersey 61 
Indiana 53 
Colorado 45 


Leaping Towns. 


There were a number of towns 
that showed up unusually well, and 
Tue Ratty wishes to extend thanks 
to the active scouts and scout lead- 
ers in these places who hustled 
around and gathered in the subscrip- 
tions. The following towns deserve 
special mention: 


Colorado Springs, Colo. ; 40 
Terre Haute, Ind. ....... eine 
Springfield, Mass. ............ . 88 
New York City ................. . 82 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 30 
Cleveland, Ohio .. ee eee 29 
Brooklyn, N. Y. . soieaenen 25 
Jersey City, N. J. 24 
Toledo, Ohio . é 24 
Philadelphia, Pa. ............... 23 


I i iealcicnsiccidomnees 21 

Sometimes there were letters of 
appreciation accompanying the or- 
ders for Tue Rarity. Here are two 
typical letters, the first from a scout 
the second from a captain. 


“T received your letier containing 
the offer of THe Ratty for three 
months at twenty-five cents. This is 
certainly a very nice thing, for a 
dollar means a great deal to a school 
girl, as I know from experience. 

“After taking your letter to the 
troop I found that seven of us ac- 
cepted the offer. Enclosed please 
find a money-order for $1.75 for 
seven subscriptions to THe Ratty. 
The name of the girls to whom they 
are to be sent are given below. 
Thank you in the name of the above 
scouts.” 


“Please send a three-months’ sub- 
scription to THe Ratty to each of 
the following persons. I wish I could 
send Tue Ra.ty to every member of 
my troop; it is a wonderful paper. 
I received the May number on Satur- 
day and immediately read it from 
cover to cover.” 


DISTINGUISHED GUESTS 


As Tue Ratty goes to press this 
month Sir Robert and Lady Baden- 
Powell are still the guests of the 
scouts in this country. Ever since 
their arrival in Boston on the 10th 
of May, where they reviewed an im- 
pressive Girl Scout Parade, they 
have been busy visiting the scouts 
in the big eastern cities. Special 
meetings, pageants, Rallies, and so- 
cial functions have been arranged 
for them. We are not going to try 
to tell you about these various oc- 
casions yet, because we have not yet 
a full account of them, but next 
month we are planning to give you 
the whole story of “A Visit from the 
Founder of Scouting.” Then we 
will tell you just what Sir Robert 
Baden-Powell and Lady Baden- 
Powell did in Boston, New York, 

hiladelphia and Washington—and 
what news they brought us of the 
Girl Guides, our sister organization 
overseas. 


VICTORY TROOPS 


A few more Victory Troop records 
have come in since the publication 
of last month’s report. The troops 
are: Troop 1, Glen Ridge, N. J.: 
Troop 17, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Troop 
9, Richmond Hill, N. Y.; Thistle 
Troop, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 

Troop 1, Millis, Mass., stands high 
on the list although it does not quite 
come within the Victory Troop 
Division. 





Don’t forget there is a whole page of new 
Girl Scout Songs coming in the July 
RALLY. Watch for them--Learn them-- 
Sing them! 
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MISs MUFFET 
QitTLe GIsS MuUFFET WiLt SIT 
ON HER TUFFET 
AND GIGGLE IN MERRIEST GLEE 
FOR SHEL NOT BE NEEDING TO BUY 
StTuFfe FOR FEEDING 
“Dis CAN IT THIS SUMMER 5 SAYS SHE 
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BABOUSHKA--The Little Grandmother of. 


the Russian Revolution 


Four Million Russian Chil- 
dren Were Orphaned 
During the War. 


OLSHEVISM is more talked 
about than any other public 
question of the day,—even 
more perhaps than the ques- 

tion of the League of Nations. It is 
impossible to pick up a newspaper 
or a magazine without seeing the 
word BOLSHEVISM. It is a Rus- 
sian word, and the form of govern- 
ment which it is used to describe is 
a product of Russia. Even _ its 
friends and defenders admit that it 
is accompanied in Russia with all 
kinds of disturbances, disorders and 
sufferings. It is not unnatural, 
therefore, for us sometimes to feel 
somewhat bitterly about the part 
Russia is playing in the reconstruc- 
tion of civilization. We are apt to 
think that while the rest of the world 
is struggling to re-establish law and 
order and human justice, Russia is 
contributing nothing but obstacles to 
the reconstruction of civilization. 

It is, therefore, well for us to re- 
member some of the great and splen- 
did contributions that Russia has 
made to modern civilization. Some 
of the greatest writers, scientists, 
painters and musicians of modern 
times have been Russian, and if Rus- 
sia had not mobilized a great and 
courageous army at the outbreak of 
the European War, an army whose 
soldiers sacrificed their lives literally 
by the hundreds of thousands, Ger- 
many might have over-run France as 
she intended to do in the autumn of 
1914, and have been finally vic- 
torious. 

But of all the things for which 
we owe a debt of gratitude to Rus- 
sia perhaps the most notable is that 
she gave the world Catherine Bresh- 
kovsky, one of the most extraordi- 
nary women of our time, if not of 
all time. She is now visiting Amer- 
ica, seeking help for the little chil- 
dren of her country. 

Catherine Breshkovsky was born 
about 75 years ago of aristocratic 
parents in Russia, and spent her girl- 
hood in a home of wealth and social 
distinction. In those days Russia 
was under the despotic domination 
of the Romanoff dynasty, and the 
farmers or peasants as well as what 
our Abraham Lincoln called the 
“plain” people of the towns and cit- 
ies, had no political freedom what- 
ever and were often treated with 
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the greatest injustice. Catherine 
Breshkovsky did not suffer herself 
from any discomfort, because her 
family was of the ruling class. But 
she keenly felt that intolerable in- 
justice of the politica! and social 
system prevailing in Russia, and 
while still a young girl, dedicated 
herself to the work of organizing a 
revolution in order to bring about the 
kind of free government which we 
enjoy in the United States. Of 
course, she was soon regarded as a 
dangerous enemy by the government 
of the Tsar. She was arrested, 
thrown into prison, exiled to Siberia, 
escaped, was re-arrested, and the re- 
sult was that she has spent 32 vears 
of her life in dungeons and exile. 
But finally, as a result of the efforts 
which she and her courageous col- 
leagues so persistently made, the 
Tsar abdicated and Russia seemed 
to be on the road to freedom. 
George Kennan, who knows the 
history of the Russian Revolution 
better than any other living Ameri- 
can, describes his first meeting with 
Catherine Breshkovsky, as follows: 
She was a lady perhaps thirty-five 
vears of age, with a strong, intelligent, 
but not handsome free, a frank, unre- 
served manner, and sympathies that 
seemed to be warm, impulsive and gen- 
erous. Her face bore traces of much 
suffering, and her thick, dark, wavy hair 
was streaked here and there with gray; 
but neither hardship, nor exile, nor. penal 
servitude, had been able to break her 
brave, finely tempered spirit, or to shake 
her convictions of honor and duty. She 
was, as I soon discovered, a woman of 
much cultivation, having been educated 
first in the women’s schools of her own 
country, and then at Zurich, in Switzer- 


Madame Breshkovusky 
is Seeking Help for These 
Little Sufferers. 


land. She spoke French, German and 
English, was a_ skillful musician, and 
impressed me as being in every way, an 
attractive and interesting woman, She 
had twice been sent to the mines of 
Kara—the second time for an attempt 
to escape from forced colonization in the 
trans-Baikal village of Barguzin—and 
after serving out her second penal term 
had again been sent as a forced colonist 
to this wretched, God-forsaken village of 
Selenginsk. 

At last, in 1917, after thirty-one years 
of imprisonment or exile, she was _ fin- 
ally set free by the overthrow of the 
government of the Tsar. She immedi- 
ately returned to Petrograd, where, of 
course, she was welcomed with bound- 
less enthusiasm and devotion, not only 
by her old revolutionary associates, but 
by the whole Russian people. It seemed, 
for a time, as if all the hopes and antic- 
ipations of her life were about to be 
realized; but, unfortunately, the Bolshe- 
viki soon usurped the authority of the 
Constituent Assembly, and established a 
form of government which was even 
worse than the autocratic and bureau- 
cratic despotism that she had been try- 
ing all her life to overthrow. She fought 
the Bolsheviki as long as she could, but 
eventually, with Kropotkin, Burtsef, 
Tchaikovsky, and most of her old revo- 
lutionary associates, she had to go into 
hiding to escape from a tyrannical sys- 
tem of misrule which, at best, can only 
be described as democracy gone mad. 

Now, in her old age, but with mind 
as clear and judgment as sound as ever, 
she has come a second time to the 
United States, for the purpose of get- 
ting help in what she calls “the fight 
against the mischiefs of war and Bolshe- 
vism”; a fight to which, as she says in 
a recent circular letter, she intends to 
devote the remainder of her life. 

One of the chief “mischiefs of the 
war,” from her point of view, is the re- 
moval by death of the parents of four 
million dependent children; and it is, 
primarily, for the support and education 
of these helpless orphans that the fol- 
lowing appeal to the American people 
is made. If we feel grateful admiration, 
as we must, and do, for the courage and 
self-devotion of the men and women who 
went to Europe to defend France and 
bind up the wounds of Belgium, but who 
spend comparatively a short time in the 
field, we certainly should not fail to ren- 
der a tribute of admiration and grati- 
tude to this heroic woman, who, in the 
most disheartening circumstances, has 
also been carrying on a fight for liberty 
and justice, and who has been almost 
constantly in the field for half a century. 


Catherine Breshkovsky is affec- 
tionately known among her compa- 
triots, as ““Baboushka” or “The Lit- 
tle Grandmother of the Russian 
Revolution.”” Moved by her incom- 
parable story, a Committee has been 
formed to help her in her work of 

(Continued on page 16) 














MY VICTORY GARDEN 


With spade and hoe I now march on 


As bravely as can be. 

March right into my own back yard 
pid as : ; 
I'o honor Victory. 


I spade and rake and hoe the soil, 
Then plant the seeds with care. 

I work from early morn ’til Night 
It’s work I do declare. 


But Victory I celebrate, 
War Gardens helped us fight, 
To leave these noble gardens bare 
Would be a mournful sight. 


And so I planted in my yard 
Some corn, potatoes, beans, 

And lettuce, onions, peas and squash, 
Some cauliflower and greens. 


Now in my back yard one may see 
A garden Oh, so fine. 

Perhaps you'll make a garden too, 
As soon as you've seen mine. 


My Victory 
work 
I praise you just the same. 
‘Twas you who caused me to be 
known 


As “Freckles,” 


Garden, though you're 


that’s my name! 


Beatrice Prior, 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


HANOVER, PA. 

We're just seven months old—we 
110 Girl Scouts of Hanover—but we 
think we’re “some pumpkins.” We 
have an enormous headquarters, rent 
free, which we have equipped with 
a piano, a desk, a library table, 
chairs and flag pole. On our walls 
are the framed certificates of our 
officers, a “live” bulletin board “‘pep- 
pered” with the latest from news- 
papers and Tue Ratty, and framed 
group pictures of ourselves at our 
first outing in the Pigeon Hills. We 
earned the omney for our equipment 
by holding a $67.50 cake sale and by 
our dues. We also participated in a 
baseball benefit which netted us $28 
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THE SCOUT 





We have demonstrated to the 
town that Girl Scouts are a real 
help, by collecting 134 tons of cloth- 
ing for the Belgians, by selling tick- 
ets for war fund benefits, by placard- 
ing the town and vicinity with War 
Work Campaign literature and by 
taking complete charge of the ten 
Red Cross booths in the town and 
at headquarters during the Red 
Cross Chirstmas roll call, when we 
secured more than 600 subscriptions. 

We are planning for a monthly 
inspection of all troops, by the com- 
missioner and deputy commissioner, 
the best troop being then honored by 
having its name engraved on a silver 
loving cup. At the end of the year 
the troop that has its name on that 
trophy the greatest number of times, 
wins the cup. 

Our local director secured her in- 
spiration in October, 1917, when she 
“covered” the National Girl Scout 
Convention in New York City for 
the New York Herald. She attend- 
ed the Girl Scout Training School 
last summer at Boston and had the 
privilege of attending the National 
Convention this year. 

When you come around this way, 
drop in to see us! 


A. S. D., Local Director. 


OUR LITTLE SCOUT 


There a little Girl Scout, 
She was so very small; 

We never knew she was about, 
Until we heard her call. 


was 


“Oh, Scouts! Just see my garden, 
With all its nice fresh greens; 

It has the things a garden needs, 
From cabbages to beans!” 


We quickly looked and there we saw 
The plants just as she said; 
Which shows a little scout can tend 
A little garden bed! 
Dorotnuy J. Ocus, 
Jersey City, N. J. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Our troop has been organized for 
only four months, so we have not had 
a chance to do very much. Up to 
date, we have taken full charge of 
two poor families and are to make 
ten or fifteen children happy for 
Faster. We have also earned thirty 
dollars with which to buy uniforms. 

You may expect to hear from us 
soon again as we are a lively bunch. 


A. G. 





WANTED! 


Contributions for The Scout 
Scrap Book for August. 
Letters—not over 300 words 
long—entitled “What my 
Mother Says about Scout- 

ing.” 
Photographs (must be sharp), 


or Drawings; “Mother and 
Daughter.” 

Verses—not over 24 lines long 
—“Mother.” 


All contributions must be re- 
ceived by July 10th. The 
best material will appear in 
the August Ratiy. Address: 
Tue Ratty, Nat'l Hdats., 
Girl Scouts, 1 Madison Ave., 
New York City. 

Read above rules carefully. 

Unavailable material cannot be 
returned unless stamps are 
enclosed. 











ONSET. MASS. 

At last I can say we are to have 
a “regular Girl Scout troop’ in On- 
set. The girls have their handbooks 
and are studying for their test. We 
have a dandy big hall in which to 
hold our meetings and some of the 
State Guards have offered to drill 
us. 

During the school vacation we 
went camping up in Assonat. One 
of the girls has a grandmother who 
owns a bungalow near her bi house. 
She invited three of us up there. We 
lugged water, chopped wood, did our 
own cooking and sure had some week 
of it. We walked to the village and 
back every day, which was four and 
one-half miles. 

At the end of the week we were 
to be taken home by machine, but 
the girl’s father who was to come 
for us met with an accident, 
decided to “hike” it, as school began 
the next week. We put up a big 
lunch, set the clock for four the next 
morning and went to bed. The clock 
went off at two o'clock the day be- 
fore when nobody set it, so of course 
this morning it didn’t go off at ail 
and we didn’t wake ap until six. 
However we built the fire, made the 
breakfast, cleared up and_ were 
ready to start by seven-ten. To 
make a long story short, we hiked 
exactly thirty-two miles and landed 
in Onset at vight that night. Of 
course we were cripples the next day, 
and it was just our luck that school 
did not open and we had another 
week of vacation ! 


so we 
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SOMETHING NEW IN COL- 
ORADO SPRINGS 


A Girl Scout Employment Bureau. 


Have you any odd jobs about the 
house or yard, any errands to be run 
or babies to be cared for? The Girl 
Scouts are at your service. 


Above all, the Girl Scout organiza- 
tion aims to be practical. So the 
local officers have established an em- 
ployment bureau at their headquar- 
ters in The Gazette building, and 
are now prepared to furnish reliable, 
capable, willing workers to do all 
manner of things for the nominal 
sum of 25 cents an hour. 


The Girl Scouts need some money. 
Primarily they need to earn their 
uniforms, but some of them who have 
uniforms want to save money for 
their camping trip this summer, and 
others who haven’t any uniforms 
need the money for even more neces- 
sary things than that. Of course un- 
til school is over, the girls can work 
only after school hours, and on Sat- 
urdays, but this summer they will be 
available at all hours of the day. It 
is understood, however, that they 
must not be kept out at their work, 
whatever it may be, after dark, since 
the organization cannot undertake 
such a responsibility. 

What can they do—these ambi- 
tious Girl Scouts? Why, many useful 
things that one never can find any- 
one else to do. Some of them are 
very anxious to help with a garden 
this summer—they want to help to 
plant and even to spade. if the plot 
is not too large; then they want to 


do the weeding and watering, because 
besides needing the money they love 
the gardens. 

Others are fine little nurses. (Girl 
Scouts really study child nursing and 
earn merit badges for knowing all 
about the proper care of babies.) 
They will look after the children any 
afternoon while you shop or go call- 
ing, and some of the older girls can 
stay with the baby in the evening if 
proper provision is made for getting 
them back to their homes. 

A number of Girl Scouts are study- 
ing shorthand and typing and are 
prepared to do some clerical work— 
addressing envelopes, copying and so 
forth. 

Still others want to earn their 
household merit badges while they 
are earning their uniform money, 
and these will come to dust or do up 
the dishes, to iron the handkerchiefs 
that are such a nuisance, and other 
light housework. 

If you are having a tea and want- 
ing a sunny little girl with a win- 
ning smile to don a pretty white 
apron and assist—call for a Girl 
Scout. Or if you have an invalid 
who longs for some one to play 
games with, it’s a Girl Scout wants 
that pleasure. And, of course, if you 
have errands to run, just call for a 
Girl Scout messenger. 

This department of the Girl Scout 
work is to be permanent, and Miss 
Kissel, the Director, will be glad of 
suggestions for work or assistance in 
finding work for the scouts. Just 
call the office, Main 411, between the 
hours of 9 and 5 o'clock. 








Seventeen Girl Scouts of Colorado Springs acted as Flag Girls in the Welcome Home Parade. 
They carried all the Allied Flags and led the troops of two hundred and sixty-three scouts. 
The Girl Scout organization in Colorado Springs has recently undertaken an interesting 
experiment-- A Girl Scout Employment Bureau. Read about it in the letter above. 





SCOUT SONG--TROOP 6 


(Tune of Columbia.) 
Oh! We are the Girl Scouts of Troop 
6, 
Our hearts ever loyal are and 
true, 
All working and playing together 
Our joy-giving tasks soon we'll 
do. 
We will help carry burdens too 
heavy, 
For the shoulders they rest on to 
bear, 
And where deft hands and kind 
hearts are needed 
We will never be long wanting 
there. 
We will never be 
there, 


long wanting 


We will never be long wanting 
there, 
And where deft hands and kind 
hearts are needed, 
We will never be long wanting 
there. 


We will try to obey all the Scout 


Laws, 
And to do one good deed every 
day, 
We'll go hiking and camping to- 
gether, 


Together in work or in play. 
We will strive to make earth a bit 
brighter, 
Just because we Girl Scouts have 
been here, 
We will always be true to our motto, 
Ever loyal and with hearts full of 
cheer. 
Ever loyal and with hearts full of 
cheer, 
Ever loyal and with hearts full of 
cheer, 
We will always be true to our motto, 
Ever loyal and with hearts full of 
cheer. 


Anna Mary WELLs, 
Akron, Ohio. 
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MOUNTAIN CLIMBING FOR GIRL 


SCOUTS 


An Experience that Brings Physical Vigor, Keen Vision 


OUNTAIN climbing is the 
final test of a Girl Scout’s 
perseverance in following 


a trail, in endurance, 
courage, and woods’ craftsmanship. 
Nature reserves her choicest beauties 
and highest secrets for those who 
know how to conquer all difficulties. 
No Girl Scout’s education is com- 
plete, until she has seen mountain 
peaks like waves of the sea flashing 
with white snow-foam, piercing the 
blue sky as far as the eye can reach; 
clouds forming below her feet; 
breathed rare air found only in high 
places; drank from the pure source 
of rivers, and heard the mighty roar 
of water-falls. No study or physi- 
cal training is too great to be at- 
tempted for the reward passes all 
belief. A climb to a high mountain 
top is an experience that will enrich 
and influence the entire after life of 
whoever has had the hardihood and 
wisdom to attempt it. 

Before attempting this last test of 
scouting, the girl must be in perfect 
physical trim, be able to sleep on 
the ground, have learned to live sim- 
ply. Girls should train for this ex- 
alted experience by taking country 
hikes. On these hikes the girls can 
practice using the condensed foods 
that must be depended upon in 
mountain climbing. The rations for 
those who wish to climb to high 
places must necessarily be con- 
densed, for each scout must carry 
her own food and be prepared to 
carry two weeks’ provisions at once. 

The foundation of a mountain 
climber’s bill of fare is rice, bacon, 
cheese, chocolate, raisins, dates, dried 
fruits, powdered soups and whole 
wheat crackers. Tea is used instead 
of coffee and the eating chocolate is 
sometimes made into a_ refreshing 
drink. Only a small amount of sugar 
ean be carried. This fare is aug- 
mented by mushrooms, wild fruits 
and berries and fish. A good scout 
knows how to find water-cress and 
other wild foods. Some hardened 
climbers add a little jerky (dried 
meats) to this bill of fare. 

No definite rule of distance to be 
covered in a dav can be laid down; 
but an experience of a woman’s 600- 
mile walk from the Pacific Ocean to 
the top of Mount Whitney in a space 
of six weeks forms the basis of com- 
putation. In the high mountains ten 
or twelve miles a day is considered 





and Joy in Life. 


enough, for part of the benefit to 
be gained from such a trip is the 
enjoyment of the trip itself. It is 
better to go a few miles slowly, ob- 
serving keenly all the time, stopping 
for frequent rests to examine a flow- 
er, to drink at a clear spring, to 
feast upon this sight of exalted 
views, than to cover more ground in 
a hurried way. 





This article is taken from the New 
Handbook for Girl Scouts. Although nec- 
essarily condensed, because of the limited 
space in The RALLY, it is ample proof 
that the material in the New Handbook 
is going to be thoroughly practical. 











The following is a suggestion for 
the management of a day in high 
mountain altitudes. Arise with the 
sun or a little before, break camp 
and walk three or four miles; stop 
for rest and breakfast. Breakfast 
consists of rice, dried fruit, (put to 
soak the night before), bacon, and 
shredded wheat biscuit. Before pack- 
ing make a small package of cheese, 
chocolate, raisins, and biscuit for 
the noon lunch that can be reached 
without having to unpack equipment. 
There should be a rest of at least 
an hour at noon, eating slowly, 
throwing off the pack, and if pos- 
sible relaxing flat on the back for a 
while; then another hike of three 
or four miles, making camp early in 
the evening about five o’clock. This 
divides the day into three periods of 
hikes with a rest in between. The 
dinner is like the breakfast with the 
addition of soup. Soup ean be pre- 
pared and eaten while the rice is 
cooking. Mountain trout can be 
fried with bacon. 

The equipment must be of the 
lighest. Clothing should consist of: 

nailed boots, 

One pair of mocassins to rest the feet 
in camp, 

Short skirt, 

Middy, 

Riding breeches (for in crossing difficult 
passes, skirt must be discarded) or 
bloomers ; 

Hat, 

Gauntlet gloves, 

One change of underclothes, 

Three pairs of stockings, 

A sweater, 

A comb (no brush), 

A small pocket mirror, 

Ivory soap, 

Tube of cold cream, 

Compass, 


Fish hook and line (poles are cut when- 
ever used) ; 

A rope, 

Leather thongs, 

Stout string, 

Note-book and map, 

Small hatchet, 

Matches. 

No guns, books or cameras can be 
carried on a high hike for their 
weight is prohibitive. Sleeping bag 
made of eider-down lined with cot- 
ton flannel and covered with oil-silk 
or duck’s back can be rolled and 
carried across the shoulders. A knife, 
fork and spoon in addition to the 
big sheath knife worn at the belt, 
one frying-pan, tin plate and cup, 
a rice and a soup kettle are all the 
cooking utensils needed. If a com- 
pany of girls scouts attempt a high 
mountain climb, additional covers of 
clothing and food can be carried on 
a pack mule, but this chapter is for 
those who wish to climb unencum- 
bered with pack animals. It is by 
far the finest way to see the high 
mountains, though it must be admit- 
ted few have the hardihood or cour- 
age to try it. The new Roosevelt 
National Park, one of the most mag- 
nificent playgrounds in the world, 
can be visited in the way just de- 
scribed. 

The writer of this paragraph has 
walked all through this park carry- 
ing the clothing, food and equipment 
just described. Every day of the 
journey found her in better physi- 
cal trim and vigor, vitality, strength, 
keenness of vision and joy of life 
increased daily. 


Tune Up! 


AVE you had a copy of these Girl 
Scout Songs to be sung to popular 


tunes, which first appeared in the Feb- 
ruary RALLY? 





If not, put in your order now before the 
supply gives out. 


Each sheet contains five catchy songs— 
the kind you would like to sing around 
a camp fire, on a hike or at any other 
scout party for that matter. 


Price, 4 cents each, or 3 cents, when 
ten or more copies are ordered at a 
time. 


National Headquarters, Girl 
Scouts 


1 Madison Avenue - New York City 
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Three of Washington's new Golden Eaglets 
are: (left to right) MissKatherine Drissel, 
age 16; Miss Edna Veley, age 16, and 
Miss Mary McElroy, age 12. 


Captain Josephine Pyles (Golden Eaglet) di- 
rects two Troops, 7 and 8. Captain Pyles 
served as anurse during the influenza epi- 
demic, and as a volunteer motor and 
ambulance driver for the Red Cross. 

She is a graduate and officer of 
the National Service School. 


Mrs. Low too came in for a share 
in the surprises, for upon her with 
most appropriate tribute for her 
zeal and love of Scouting, Lady 
Baden-Powell conferred the “Silver 
Fish,” the Highest Honor in the 
Girl Guides, and the English coun- 
terpart of our “Golden Eaglet.” 

A setting-up drill by Hyattsville 
scouts and a military drill by the 
War Department Messengers pre- 
ceded the opening scene of the Pa- 
geant, which pictured the growth 
and activities of Scouting in seven 
scenes, the sixth being a May Pole 
Dance by the Brownies and the last 
a chorus of all scouts led by Prof. 
Peter Dykema, of the War Camp 
Community Service. 

America was sung and a mighty 
cheer for the visitors closed the 
performance. 


Captain Elizabeth Bache, Troop 9, 
won 21 merit badges while earning 
her Golden Eaglet. Captain 
Bache has been very active 
in all kinds of relief work. 





Eight New 
Golden Eaglets 


in 
W ashington 





HOW THE RED CROSS 
HELPS SCOUTS 


The local Red Cross Chapter has 
assigned a graduate nurse on salary 
to instruct Girl Scouts in Home Hy- 
giene and Care of the Sick so that 
they may have standardized scien- 
tific instruction which enables thena 
upon the completion of a ten-lesson 
course to pass the tests for Home 
Nurse, Child Nurse and Public 
Health. 

Three additional lessons under a 
Red Cross Surgeon enables them to 
pass the test for the Ambulance 
Badge. 

The nurse goes to the outlying 
troops on their meeting days and on 
Saturdays all scouts who can do so 
come to the Teaching center, for 
their lessons. 

In order to help toward the pay- 
ment of the salary of the nurse, 
each scout who takes the course. 
pays fifty cents when she enrolls and 
the fifteen cents for the Ambulance 
lessons when she appears for the 
first lesson. 

When the examinations are all over 
the Red Cross sends each scout a 
diminutive Red Cross Certificate 
which is almost like the ones issued 
to the graduates of the adult classes. 

The Washington Council feel 
deeply grateful to the Teaching 
Center for working out this splendid 
solution of the problem of the train- 
ing of the scouts in these subjects. 








Agnes McElroy, age 14, and Beatrice Veley. 


age 18, both of Troop 21, and both Golden 
Eaglets. Scout Agnes has won two med- 
als of merit and 21 merit badges. 


Corporal Alma Barker, M. C. R. Miss 
Barker enlisted September, 1918, for four 
years; she was promoted January, 1919, to 
the rank of corporal. Every woman who en- 
listed in the Marine Corps Reserve released a 
man for active service. They could not go 
themselves but sent others. Miss Barker is 
Captain of Pansy Troop 23, Washington. 
She has won twenty-two proficiency badges, 
entitling her to the Golden Eaglet. She is 
also a winner of the Tresury Medal for selling 
Liberty Bonds of the Fourth Loan, and a War 


Service Award with two ribbons. 
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SCRIBES’ CORNER—HOME SCOUT NEWS— 





BOWLING GREEN, OHIO. 


On April 4th and 5th The Roger 
Producing Co., under the auspices of 
the Girl Scouts of Troop 1, 2 and 3 
of Bowling Green, Ohio, put on the 
home talent play “The Wishing 
Ring.” The Scouts cleared $200.00. 
As we are just getting well started 
in the work, Troops 1 and 2 expect 
to use their money to pay for re- 
pairs on their room in the City 
Building. 

Troop 3 is located in the Bowling 
Green High School and most of their 
money will be spent for their hats 
and a gift to the High School as the 
gymnasium has been donated to them 
by the Board of Education. 


Troops 1 and 2 gave a social a few 
weeks ago and turned in all the 
money cleared for charitable pur- 
poses. Troop 3 cleared $12.05 on a 
Larkin order with which they expect 
to buy a troop flag, American flag. 
and also to buy handkerchiefs to put 
in the pockets of the two-hundred 
little dresses made by The Red Cross 
for the refugees of France. The 
girls made some of the handkerchiefs 
out of cloth found about their homes, 
but they also had to buy some. 


F. W., Captain. 


KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN. 


The Girl Scouts of Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, were started in the fall of 
1918, and have already enlisted six 
well-filled troops. All of the girls 
in troop have passed the first scout 
test and are studying on the second 
class test. Troop 4 also has many 
girls in the Tenderfoot class and are 
studying in order to take the next 
test. The rest of the troops are in 
about the same state of progress. 


A small hut has been very kindly 
donated for our use. We are making 
lattices for the hut and have put 
glass in the windows. We have 
nailed beaver board on the inside for 
warmth and have completed two dif- 
ferent types of out-of-door fire 
places. Preparations for the paint- 
ing of the hut have begun and the 
planting of vines and shrubbery. We 
are very happy to have such a fine 
place within short hiking distance 
from town back among the surround- 
ing hills, and we are especially proud 
of the American flag that floats above 
it. 

The Senior Scout troop is doing 
fine work. They are helping us in 
the work on the hut and are learn- 


ing to be Scout lieutenants so that 
next year when many teach in other 
cities, they may carry their good 
work throughout the state and nation. 

Just now the girls are passing 
swimming tests as a meet is to take 
place at an approaching date. We 
are also planning a hut to be built 
on land given to us and have been 
earning money in different ways for 
this. We are hoping to make this 
as fine a hut as possible and the suc- 
cess of the year. Southeast of the 
city we have another hut and 
grounds. The grounds being very 
grassy and level afford fine space for 
games and this will later be taken 
over as our athletic field. 


E. N., Local Editor. 


AUGUSTA, MAINE. 


Troop 1 had been talking and 
planning for some time to give an 
entertainment, so when we found 
that the National Headquarters had 
a film telling all about scouting we 
decided that we would use that for 
the foundation of our entertainment. 
Then, the rest of the program we 
made up to show what a scout learns 
to do. It was a great success, both 
in the manner in which it was car- 
ried out and financially. The girls 
were so pleased with the moving pic- 
ture and enjoyed it immensely. Our 
object was to earn money enough to 
adopt one of the French War Or- 
phans, and we are pleased to say 
that we realized enough to adopt 
two. 

The girls made candy and corn 
balls and sold them at the entertain- 
ment, realizing a good sum. To 
save expense of advertising we used 
hand made posters, made by using 
the regular size cardoard and past- 
ing and pictures cut out of THE 
Ratiy. 

Mrs. L. B. H., Captain. 
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MT. VERNON, NEW YORK. 


We enjoy reading of other troops 
and wonder if the “doings” of our 
troop would likewise be interesting 
to your many readers. 

Last November, we organized as 
Troop 38, Red Rose, and while we 
understood there were two other 
troops in our city, we have not been 
able to get in touch with any of 
the girls or their leaders. We were 
offered the Boy Scout House as our 
meeting place, the boys entertaining 
us one evening and turning over the 
“keys of the city” to us, and it has 
indeed proven of great benefit and 
convenience to have this joint meet- 
ing place. Through monthly dues, 
the Girl Scouts have shared the cur- 
rent expenses, and recently both 
Girl and Boy Scouts united in giv- 
ing a concert to raise money to fur- 
ther improve the Scout House and 
make it a Community House for the 
young people of this neighborhood. 
Several artists of note contributed 
their services on the program of this 
concert and the older people show 
their friendliness in many ways to 
the Scout movement. We now num- 
ber 34 with several Second Class 
scouts and one First Class. Our 
girls have taken part in the Red 
Cross Roll-call and some times are 
messengers for the Thrift Shop; 
they served refreshments at a Church 
sociable and are known as_ ready 
and willing to do a good turn. 

A. C. Le G., Captain. 


EAST BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 


East Bridgewater, Mass., has suc- 
ceeded in forming a Girl Scout troop, 
with an enrollment of forty-eight 
girls. The officers at first intended 
to become a part of the Bridgewater 
Girl Scouts who are a_ thoroughly 
organized body, and who have helped 
us in organizing our troop, but we 
found so much enthusiasm among 
our girls and so many wishes to be- 
come scouts that we started an inde- 
pendent troop of our own and have 
been officially recognized as Troop 1 
of East Bridgewater. We have a 
Captain and four lieutenants. 

After the tiresome preliminaries 
of getting started, we feel that we 
are now fairly well organized. In 
order that we may become better ac- 
quainted with our sister scouts, we 
wish that this letter might be pub- 
lished in Tue Ratty to serve as our 
formal introduction to all other Girl 


Scouts. M. L. A., Press Agent. 
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—AND SCOUTING NEWS FROM ABROAD 











GIRL SCOUTING IN 
FRANCE 

















COMMANDEMENTS DE L’Ec- 
LAIREUSE. 


(Girl Scout Laws.) 

(These laws have purposely 
been left in French, so that no 
shade of meaning should be 
lost in translation. Study them 
out for yourselves, and see how 
you think they compare with 
our own American Girl Scout 
Laws.) 

1. Une Eclaireuse n’a qu'une 
parole, on peut compter sur 
elle, elle ne ment jamais. 

2. Une Eclaireuse est loyale. 
fidéle & Dieu, a sa_patrie, a 
ses parents et a ses chefs. Elle 
les défend envers et contre 
tous. 

3. Une Eclaireuse ne manque 
jamais une occasion d’aider son 
prochain, elle n’attend ni lou- 
ange, ni récompense pour les 
services qu'elle rend. 

4. Une Eclaireuse est bonne 
camarade, elle est la soeur de 
toutes les autres Eclaireuses 
sans distinction de classe so- 
ciale. 

5. Une Eclaireuse est disci- 
plinée; elle obéit joyeusement 
et sans hesiter a tous ceux qui 
ont autorité sur elle. 

6. Une Eclaireuse est gaie, 
enthousiaste, brave et prudente, 
elle s’applique 4 tout surmonter 
par sa bonne humeur. 


~ 


7. Une Eclaireuse est tra- 
vailleuse prévoyante_ et 
nome. 


, 
eco- 


8. Une Eclaireuse est sobre 
et probe; elle sait jouir mod- 
erement de toutes choses et re- 
specter la propriété d’autrui. 

9. Une Eclaireuse est pure 
en pensees, en paroles et en 
actes. 

10. Une Eclaireuse se sou- 
vient toujours que ses premiers 
devoirs sont dans sa famille et 
envers sa famille. 











The following is a letter from 
Miss Dorothy Arnold, Girl Scout 
Commissioner of Albany. Although 
Miss Arnold is at present working 
with the Y. W. C. A. in France, she 
has taken time to write us of the 
work the French Girl Scouts are do- 
ing, knowing how interested we are: 








Les Eclaireuses, or Girl Scouts, of Anduze, France. 
in the Troop who were not able to appear in the photograph because they are busy working 
during the day. 


“Dear Scouts— 

“How many of you know about 
I had 
the great pleasure of calling on Mlle. 
Fuchs, the Founder of the French 
Girl Scouts, last Thursday at their 
Headquarters, 22 Rue de Naples, 
Mile. Fuchs told me how the 
had been started in 
France in 1912, the 
Girl Guides of England. At the 
first meeting there was a long dis- 
cussion as to what the name of the 
organization should be. Finally the 
name “Eclaireuse de France” was 
chosen. It is the same type of name 
as our own “Scout.” It means one 
who gives light, or as they say, one 
who lights the way and shows to the 
girls of France the new and broader 
opportunities for service and happi- 
ness open to them through Scouting. 

This is the definition given for 
Eclaireur by a Lieutenant of Chas- 
seurs (Blue Devil) to the scouts at 
one of their large meetings. “An 
‘Eclaireur’ is the advance sentinel, 
facing the unknown! He is the 
hrave soldier who, more than cour- 
aqeous, more than devoted, is capa- 
ble of initiative and sacrifice. It is 
he who faces death that others may 
live. who smilingly opens new 
roads.” 

The Eclaireuses were spreading 
fast in France when the war broke 
out in August, 1914. At once every 
man from eighteen to forty-five be- 


the Girl Scouts of France? 


Paris. 
organization 
modeled on 





There are also a number of older girls 


came a soldier and went off to the 
front, so that with their fathers and 
brothers away the girls had to give 
up Scouting, or at least the games 
They too joined the ar- 
my—the great army of the rear, to 
which every woman, girl and old 


and tests. 


man, capable of any work belonged, 
the army which supplied to the sol- 
diers at the front all the necessary 
materials to win the war. For four 
long years, winter and summer 
without any vacation, the girls have 
been doing their share, and very of- 
ten the share of a grown-up, that 
France and the Allies might win the 
war. 

The older scouts worked in muni- 
tion factories, acted as conductors 
on trolleys, subway trains, ran ele- 
vators, handled all the baggage at 
the stations and nursed in hospitals. 
The younger girls took care of the 
little ones at home that the mother 
might go out and do a man’s job, 
sold tags, did messenger work, etc. 

One important piece of work 
which the scouts undertook was the 
transportation of large cans of free 
soup from the great war kitchens to 


the “ouvoirs” or sewing rooms in 
Paris. where the refugee women 
came everv dav to sew garments. 


The girls served the women, washed 
the dishes, put the big milk cans in 
their little carts, and took them to 
the kitchens. 

(Continued on page 16) 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE 
MOUNTAIN 


(Continued from page 7) 


“These ponies are sure wise. 
Greaser, you're a _ good _ scout.” 
Afraid to use their revolvers, they 
stoned the snake and Joe cut off his 
rattles. 

“IT wish the bally things would 
stop wiggling,” Joe said, as he stuck 
them in his saddlebag. 

“You are welcome to them; they 
won't stop until sun-down tomor- 
row,” laughed his cousin. 

The trail was getting so rough 
that the ponies had a hard time keep- 
ing their footing and the slipping 
rocks might easily warn whoever was 
on the peak. That it was some hu- 
man, the boys never doubted. 

“Here’s a good place behind this 
boulder. Let’s tie them and make 
it on foot. We can find them easily 
if we need to make a quick get- 
away. 

The suggestion was far from re- 
assuring, but Walker did not betray 
his nervousness. 

“Can you place the spot where the 
light comes from, Walker?” 

“Not exactly, but keep in sight of 
the Camp. We can’t miss it that 
way.” 

A cold shiver ran down Joe’s 
spine. 

“Did you hear that?” 

“Sounded like moaning, didn’t it?” 
Staunchly they advanced, crawling 
on hands and knees, grasping bushes 
and shrubs to brace themselves. The 
prairie was beginning to be specked 
with camp fires and the Indian noises 
grew more persistent. Away off in 
the distance the cluster of Garrison 
lights seemed very far away to the 
marooned boys. 

“Speed up,” whispered Joe, 
scarcely above his breath. “We 
want to be there when the. fire 
starts.” 

“Oh, it’s just some hocus-pocus 
fake.” Walker’s bravado did not 
fool his cousin. Slowly they crept 
up, always feeling the nearness to 
something unexplainable, terrifying. 
Rumbling inside the mountain was 
not of their imagination, as they had 
first hoped, for there were distinct 
quiverings of the earth, and faint 
odors that corresponded to the troop- 
er’s tale of stench. The wind swept 
them briskly, fortunately, and they 
only caught whiffs of the fatal 
odor. It was dark now in the valley, 
but the mountain still glowed in the 
reflected sun clouds, giving it a hazi- 
ness that showed objects half de- 
fined, making gaunt outlines terrify- 
ing and uncanny. Walker shuddered 
as he remembered the pictures in the 
Wandering Jew that made all trees 
and rocks live creatures of the fancy. 
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Joe was ahead. He lay, afraid to ad- 
vance, determined not to retreat. 
There were sounds coming from 
around the curve and both boys knew 
that in a few moments they would be 
in the presence of the monster of 
the peak, be it whatever it was. Tak- 
ing a new hitch in his nerves, Walk- 
er pressed his companion to advance, 
and, inch by inch, they wormed their 
bodies around the boulder. They al- 
most shrieked aloud at what met their 
sight. They would have give any- 
thing on earth to be safely down on 
the prairie, in spite of Indians, creek 
and everything, for they could ac- 
count for those things. 

What confronted them was a 
ghost! A tall figure in white, whin- 
ing. moaning, whirling, dancing. 

“The Evil Spirit!’ whispered Joe, 
and he looked back to see if they 
could escape. Frozen with horror 
they clutched each other, and shrank 
back against the rock. Oh, to be far 
away from that menacing thing that 
seemed half human, half fiend! The 
wild incantations and dancing seem- 
ed to be directed at a definite object, 
and as the boys grew accustomed to 
the light and terror they discovered 
a figure lying prone, and every time 
the ghost passed, it struck it with a 
club. The thud of bruised flesh 
sickened the boys. 

Suddenly a voice wailed: 

“The Great White Father, help 
Wahu! He no do this evil to his 
friends at the Garrison!” 

“Walker, that is Wahu! That fiend 
is going to kill him, we must do some- 
thing!” 

“Wait,” whispered Walker. The 
ghost stopped short and uttered a 
violent shriek. It was Geroimo’s 
voice! The boys scarcely recovered 
from this shock when they saw the 
old Indian lighting a torch. 

“The light ...., Joe, the light at 
last!” They had both forgotten ail 
about the fire in their new terror, 
but again the desire to discover its 
origin gripped them. As the torch 
began to ignite, Wahu hurled himself 
upon his father just as the Chief 
threw all his weight against a boul- 
der, thrusting it aside and revealing 
a dark cave in the peak’s crest. For 
a few moments everything went 
around, then Wahu tore the touch 
from the shrouded figure and stamp- 
ed it to the ground. A terrible odor 
rushed at the boys, it enveloped 
them. Walker buried his face in his 
hands. 

“No, no, you not make signal kill 
white man!” Wahu was crying. “Kill 
Wahu you like, he no want to be 
Chief of bad Indians! You no do 
this thing to make big his time to 
be Chief” And it gradually dawned 
on the boys that this was the cere- 
mony that was to celebrate Wahu’s 


succession to the Tribal Head and 
the Sun Dancers had gathered to 
massacre the garrison in honor of 
the occasion. In a frenzy the ghost- 
like figure struck at Wahu again and 
again. The boy unresistingly sank 
to the ground. Fiercely the father 
cursed him in his native tongue; vio- 
lently he beat the prostrate body. 
A knife glistened in his hand above 
Wahu’s head. 

“Quick Walker ... .!” Two re- 
ports rang out and the shrouded fig- 
ure fell across Wahu. More and 
more pungent became the terrible 
odor. Walker staggered, and Joe 
caught at him for support. Waves 
of fetted, thick air, heavy with poi- 
son floated around them. Wahu lay 
still, but when Geronimo tried to 
strike a match, he was on his feet 
rushing toward the cave. Walker 
sprang to his help, dimly realizing 
that the fatal fumes of death were 
released from the cave. As they 
rolled the rock back in place, bat- 
tling with the fumes that sucked the 
breath from them, Wahu uttered a 
ery of warning. Walker dodged in 
time to escape the vicious thud of a 
tommy hawk, hurled by the infuri- 
ated and wounded warrior. 

“Quick, boys,” called Joe and to- 
gether they bound Geronimo’s hands 
and feet. Ominous sounds kept 
growing louder and louder from the 
prairie. Wahu, with arms _ out- 
stretched toward his people, praved 
a broken, inarticulate prayer. The 
extinguished torch lay smouldering 
at Walker’s feet, and suddenly both 
bovs’ thoughts flashed back to the 
light. 

“Wahu, what about the big fire 
that lights up the whole mountain? 
Where does it come from?” 

Before Wahu could reply they 
were startled by a new sound, peb- 
bles falling in the path leading to 
the peak. 

“Quick, boys .. . .,” commanded 
Wahu, and they dragged Geronimo 
aside. Cautiously, stealthily, the 
steps came nearer, .... paused and 
advanced again. The boys’ pistols 
were cocked and aimed. Who could 
have dared the assent of the moun- 
tain at this perilous hour? Did 
Geronimo have confederates and 
were they about to fall into the 
hands of more villains after their 
two narrow escapes of the day? 
What chance had the exhausted little 
party against drunken Indians? Joe 
thought of the Indians they had been 
rescued from that afternoon and how 
simple it was for them to track their 
ponies to the peak. But would an 
Indian dare the superstition even for 
the sake of a fight? Maybe it was 
wild animals, stealthy mountain 
lions, made fearless by hunger . . . 

A muffled voice from below spoke: 


























“IT wonder if anything has hap- 
pened to those boys? I certainly 
heard voices and two shots!” 

No one will ever know the sensa- 
tion of relief those three boys felt 
as they recognized old Sergeant 
Greer’s voice. 

“Here we are, Serg,’ shouted 
Walker, tearing down the path. “We 
are all right. Look out! Don’t 
stumble over our prisoner!” 

“Prisoner !” exclaimed the trooper, 
“Prisoner, did you say, well I'll be 
. . . . Who have you captured, the 
old Mountain Devil himself?” 

“The very same,” replied Walker, 
chest out, eyes flaming, and he point- 
ed to the white shrouded figure that 
was muttering and swearing in very 
understandable broken English. 

“Old Geronimo, or I’m 
You old raseal! 


a liar! 
The Colonel was 


right. So it was you who was after 
killing our boys, was it! You who 
set those drunken Indians after 


them, and drove them back to the 
mountain!’ The rest of the squad 
had gained the peak by now, where 
they crowded sniffing and coughing, 
fighting for breath. 

“What's the smell, boys? Whew!” 


Wahu silently pointed toward the 
cave. Greer gingerly stepped up to 
a crack and sniffed. 


“Gee, gas! The worst sort imag- 
inable! What’s the idea, Wahu?” 

“Evil Gods of Indians send, and 
Geronimo make fire for War Path,” 
the Indian boy hung his head with 
shame, but the old half-witted Chief 
rent the night with a blood-curdling 
war whoop. 

“Indians hear Chief, fight any- 
how,” he screamed. 

“Gag that beast,” ordered the Ser- 
geant. “Cut his feet loose. On 
your feet you, old codger, beat it 
down the mountain under your own 
steam. Hands up!” he shouted as 
Geronimo instinctively felt for his 
knife. Wahu’s war paint and finery 
all awry seemed incongruous with 
the boy’s pathetic and peaceful coun- 
tenance. Walker and the Sergeant 
were bending over the cave, and the 
man pushed back the rock a little 
to get a better view. They could 
stand it only a moment, and he 
quickly replaced the stopper. 

“Well, kid, this is some discovery! 
Do you know that we will be having 
natural gas into the garrison or I'l] 
eat my stirrups! This accounts for 
the mysterious lights and fire, does 
it? Natural gas, eh! Leaves no 
ashes, no marks! What dubs we 
were not to think of it. And this old 
party,” pointing to Geronimo, “‘slips 
up here to crack inquisitive people 
over the head when they get curious! 


Well!” 
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Walker heeled the Sergeant close- 
ly as they started down the trail, 
trying to get the story of their dis- 
covery. 

“When did they miss us, Serg?” 


“When all good boys ought to be 
in bed, you mad caps!” replied the 
old trooper, affectionately brusque. 

“Oh, go on, tell us all about it, 
don’t be a tightwad!” and gradually 
they got the story out of him that 
several scouting parties had set out 
in search about dusk, and Greer had 
been successful because he suspect- 
ed the young whelps to be nosing 
around the mountain out of curios- 
ity. <A friendly Indian told them 
about the drunken Indians, and then 
Greer found their tracks at the ford. 

“But you idgets, you didn’t really 
ford that howling creek, and live to 
tell the tale, did you?” Walker and 
Joe exchanged glances: 

“Oh, no. 


“How did you fellows get here 
yourselves?” asked Joe. 


“Bridge, ten miles south,” laconi- 
cally replied the soldier. “You 
know what me and the Colonel are 
going to do with vou voung bloods? 
Put lariats around your necks and 
picket vou out with the boros!”” Ev- 
eryone laughed heartily, and the sol- 
emn old mountain, stripped forever 
of its shrouding mystery, took up the 
unwonted strains and wafted them 
back and forth as if hungry for the 
touch of human companionship. Sav- 
age tom-toms in the distance struck 
a discordant note. 


We just flew over!” 


“Wahu, what about your devil 
brothers?” 

“Wahu go. 

“T wouldn’t go into that camp on a 
bet and I think you had better come 
back with us and get the troop to 
back you.” 


Silently Wahu shook his head. 

“No, Wahu not afraid!” 

A snarl from Geronimo as he made 
a lunge at his son caused a little 
confusion, but Greer tapped the old 
gentleman slightly on a good tapping 
spot, and he sank quietly to sleep. 

They had reached the ponies now, 
and old Geronimo was slung across 
Greaser. At the foot of the moun- 
tain Wahu bade them farewell with 
his kingly dignity, promising to re- 
port to the Colonel in the morning. 
Greer and his party didn’t loiter to 
hear the results of Wahu’s entry, but 
Jed the way toward the south bridge 
at a brisk pace. Walker clung to 
the old trooper, perched up behind 
him, in true cavalry fashion. The 
big horse ambled along hardly notic- 
ing the extra weight. After a long 
pause, Sergeant Greer said: 

“Say, do you kids know what you 
have done? You have rendered the 


? 


Wahu quiet them! 





Government a ‘signal service,’ and 
the reward is a Certificate of Merit. 
I’ve got to report it to the authori- 
ties and then you young scape goats 
will have what every old Indian 
Fighter in the service lives for! Be- 
sides that you have discovered a nat- 
ural gas source and the land will be 
worth its weight in.... gas... .,” 
he ended with a laugh. 

Walker and Joe had jestingly 
promised their Washington friends a 
scalp as souvenir, but their wildest 
imagination had never soared to the 
heights of a medal of honor. Walker 
suddenly felt that he owed America 
an apology. 

“T say, Joe,” he called to his cou- 
sin, who came bobbing up,” did you 
hear what Serg said? 

“Did 1!” 

“IT guess I was wrong about Ari- 
zona after all. If you hear any of 
the fellows back home saying our 
country has gone dead, why just lead 
him to me!” 

Silently the two chums reached out 
as they jogged along through the 
night and clasped hands. 


Tue Enp. 








Girl Scouts 
With Mother Nature 


Is there in All the World a Better Out 
of Doers Proposition? 


Both need a Guide to introduce the 
Girl Scouts and Mother Nature to each 
other for better understanding and 
friendliness. 


THE GUIDE TO NATURE 


Edited by 
EDWARD F. BIGELOW 


ArcAdiA 


Sound Beach, Connecticut 





Subscription, $1.00 a year. Four Months’ 
Trial for only 25c. Single copy, 10c. 
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Copyright, National War Garden Commission 


A housewife who lived in Deland 

Took her pipe-smoking hubby in hand. 
“Come along here,"’ said she, 
“You can’t leave it to me. 

You must help get this garden sass canned."’ 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


Jersey City. Miss Cora Nelson 
spent the first weeks of April in 
Jersey City, organizing a Local 
Council and conducting a Leaders’ 
Class. 

North Hudson. Miss Nelson re- 
ports that the general interest in 
Scouting is very keen in North Hud- 
son and the surrounding towns; she 
is hoping to organize a Local Coun- 
cil. She has also been conducting a 
Girl Scout Leaders’ Class. 

Metuchen. New troops have been 
organized here by Miss Nelson. 

Morristown. At the Annual meet- 
ing of the New Jersey Neighbor- 
hood Workers’ Association Miss Nel- 
son gave an address and presented 
the Scout program. Great interest 
was shown in the work and many 
questions were asked by the mem- 
bers who represented many of the 
cities in the northern part of New 
Jersey. 

New Brunswick. Miss Nelson has 
completed the Leaders’ Class. This 
class ended with a hike to a nearby 
camp where instruction was given 
in fire building, nature study and 
cooking. 

Brooklyn. Mrs. A. J. Mundy has 
completed the Leaders’ Class in 
Brooklyn, and has organized a Cap- 


tains’ Association which meets once 
a month. 
Kingston. Mrs. Mundy held a 


week’s training course in Kingston 
which met twice a day, once in the 
afternoon and once in the evening. 
A big Rally was held which gave a 
great impetus not only to the Girl 
Scout movement, but also to the Boy 
Scouts. 


WAN TED—SCOUT 
FARMERETTES 


Scouts who sighed to become 
“Farmerettes” last summer, but who 
were too young to be admitted to 
the spade and hoe squad will be de- 
lighted to know that this year spe- 
cial arrangements have been made 
to accommodate a limited number of 
scouts in various New York State 
Land Army Camps. The younger 
girls will not do outside work as 
the older girls do, but will tend the 
home gardens, that is, the gardens 
which supply the camps themselves 
with produce. They will, however, 
be just as jauntily uniformed in 
overalls as the rest of the workers, 
and their labors will be in just as 
good a cause since they will be feed- 
ing the outside army. The vounger 
girls will also do some of the camp 
“housekeeping.” They will be or- 
ganized in regular troops, scout-fash- 
ion, and will have captains selected 
from among the older workers. 

Two sorts of Land Army Camps 


will be open to Girl Scouts. First, 
the Camp which is training Land 
Army Leaders. This will be open 
only to girls over sixteen years of 
age. There will be also the regular 
Land Army Camps. There is no age 
restriction for these camps, but all 
scouts applying for admission to ei- 
either camp must be Second-Class, 
registered scouts, and must have their 
applications endorsed by their Cap- 
tains and by their parents or quar- 
dians! 

Although the Camps will be lo- 
cated in New York State, they will 
be open to girls from all localities. 
There will be no charges except rail- 
road fare to and from camp. 

The first of these camps opens in 
June. Scouts will be received for 
a period of not less than three weeks 
and may arrange to stay all summer 
if they prefer. Applications for 
admission should be sent to National 
Headquarters, Girl Scouts, 1 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York City, and 
should be sent in promptly, since 
only a limited number of scouts can 
be received. 


GIRL SCOUTING IN 
FRANCE 
(Continued from page 13) 


Most of the troops have been able 
to meet only once a month, on Sun- 
day, when they go on a hike and cook 
their lunch in the open, or, if a holi- 
day comes on a Saturday or Monday, 
they take an overnight hike and 
camping trip. Last month they 
hiked to the battlefield of the Marne 
and decorated the graves of the sol- 
diers who gave their lives to keep 
the Germans from entering Paris in 
1914. 

In spite of the war, there have 
been classes in sewing, cooking, elo- 
cution, English, stenography, First 
Aid and gymnastics to which the 
scouts went if possible. When Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Wilson arrived in 
Paris in December. the Girl Scouts 
of France presented Mrs. Wilson 
with a beautiful bouquet at the 
station.” 


“BABOUSHKA™~ 
(Continued from page 3) 


collecting funds for the 4,000.000 
orphan children in Russia. These 
children are fatherless, homeless, 
without food, or clothes, or medi- 
cines, or nurses, and what is perhaps 
worse than all, without books, schools 
or teachers. So she is appealing to 
the sympathy and generosity of 
American mothers and fathers, and 
even of American children for help. 
The work of her committee is en- 
dorsed by such men as President 
Nicholas Murray Butler of Colum- 
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in-One i is a cee 
sewing machine oil. It is 
light and penetrating with 
great viscosity. The oil runs right to 
the very bottom of any delicate bearing 
and lubricates perfectly. 
3-in-One cleans out the gummy, 
dirty particles gathered by inferior oil. 
This reduces wear to the least appre- 
ciable amount because a clean, prop- 
erly oiled bearing is practically fric- 
tionless. A little 


3-in-One 


on a cloth wrung out in cold water will 
keep the case of your machine beauti- 
fully polished and perfectly clean. Also 
an application of 3-in-One prevents all 
rust and tarnish on nickeled and metal 
surfaces. 

be =! dealer has 3-in-One in trial size battice 
1 oz. for 10c; in 3 oz. bottles 25c; in 
bottles, (1/2 pint,) 50c and in Handy OilCans, 3Y 
oz. 25c.. These “handy cans” fit a machine 
drawer and are very convenient. Sent by parcel 
post for 30c if your dealer doesn’t sell them. 


FREE. A generous sample and instructive 
Dictionary on request. Write today. 
THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., Broadway, New York 











To GIRL SCOUTS 


In Washington and Suburbs 
Who are doing more than their bit. 


We congratulate you! And, as Official 
Outfitters to Girl Scouts in the District, 
we invite you to come and inspect our 
showing of Scout uniforms and other 
equipment. 


The fiecht Co. 


7th St., near F St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 














bia University ; Ex-Governor Charles 
E. Hughes, formerly Justice of the 
United States Supreme Court; 
George Kennan, author of “The 
Siberian Exile System”; Henry 
Morgenthau, lately Ambassador to 
Turkey, and Dr. Henry S. Pritchett, 
President of the Carnegie Feunda- 
tion. The Treasurer of the Commit- 
tee is Alexander J. Hemphill, Chair- 
man of the Board of Directors of the 
Guaranty Trust Company. 

The Office of the Committee is at 
381 Fourth Avenue, and its Execu- 
tive Secretary is Dr. Edward H. Eg- 
bert. formerly Chief Surgeon, Amer- 
ican Red Cross Detachment to Rus- 
sia. Letters of inquiry will be 
promptly and gladly answered. 





























SCOUTING MEANS 
SERVICE 


No sacrifice is too great 
or the Girl Scout 


Not prune but giving 
Not rig ts, but responsibilities 
orm the basis of 

The Girl Scout Law 





SCOUTING MAKES ] Generosity 


for HEALTH Jnitiative 


Reliability 


Leyal ty 





The he -alchy gies of to-day 


USEFUL poet and the 
VIGOROUS MOTHERSof tomorrow 


SCOUTING gives 
Outdoor exercise 
All-round training 


Habits of hea!th 





SCOUTING as 
- WAR SERVICE 


e “ 
DOING HBA ‘*BIT’SO THAT MOTHER 
CAN DO HER“RIT™ 


Pee SCOUTING BUILDS i 
No service is too small CHARACTER GIRL SCOUTS SERVE UNCLE SAM 


Releasing adult 

Selling bonds ~ 

Acting as 

Saving food, clothing eae edmatetiols 

Raising,canning and 
dehydrating vegetables 

Doing Red Cross work 





SCOUTING TRAINS 


Self- 
eee IN DEMOCRACY * 


Obedience 
Usefulness 


Torift 


Service 





E Bib Ao eco amination 
Loyal tothe GirlScout Law  @ 
Bound by the Girl Scout Promise = 

the Girl Scouts 

learn to “pull together” 

for the common good 


A Set of Girl Scout Posters 


HESE five posters were made 
especially for Girl Scouts. 


Printed in delicate colors, on heavy 
cream paper, they are true reproduc- 
tions of the artist’s original drawings. 


The size is 16% inches by 27% 
inches, just right to frame and hang 


on the wall in the Local Office, in 
your school, troop meeting place, or 
wherever you want to tell the scout- 
ing story in picture form. 


The price is $5.00 the set; $1.00 for 
a single poster. 


Please send your order directlyjto 


National Headquarters, Girl Scouts 
One Madison Avenue, New York City 


ORDER PROMPTLY. 












































Khaki Land for Girls 


Complete outfits of Girl Scout 
suits and accessories, including: 
Long and short coats, skirts, 
bloomers, felt hats, khaki hats, 
Girl Scout handkerchiefs with 
emblem, black neckerchiefs, 
canteens, whistles, belts, manila 
rope and camping accessories. 





The Sigmund Eisner Company 


National Official Outfitter for Gir] Scouts 


MAIN OFFICES: N. Y. SALESROOM: 
RED BANK, N.J. 105 FIFTH AVENUE 
FACTORIES: 

Red Bank, N. J. Newark, N. J. South Amboy, N. J. 
Freehold, N. J. Long Branch, N. J. Elizabeth, N. J. 

Chrome, N. J. Carteret. N. J. 




















